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Notes. 


‘THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL,’ 
1763-1913. 


The Public Register, or Freeman’s Journal, 
founded by Dr. Charles Lucas, appeared for 
the first time on the 10th of September, 
1763; and its third jubilee was celebrated 
on the 27th of last month by the issue of a 
number containing many extra pages, giving 
its history and a summary of events from 
1763 to the present day. 

The original paper was only sixteen inches 
in length by ten in width, and it appeared 
twice a week at the price of one penny. 
The opening address declared it to be “of 
no Party, of no Sect, of no Faction what- 
ever.” <A vignette representing Hibernia, 
with the legend ‘‘A Wreath or a Rod,” 
adorned the head-piece of the title-page, and 
the moral is emphasized in the first article : 
“* We bear the scourge alone for the Immoral, 
the Disloyal, the Injurers of Innocence ; 








for the enemies of Virtue, of Liberty, and 
of our Country.” 

The second number contained the pro- 
spectus of the enterprise, which sets forth 
explicitly the objects of its founders in 
establishing a Free Press and appointing a 
committee of thirteen chosen from the sub- 
scribers to direct its affairs, three to form 
a quorum. Irish type and Irish paper were 
to be used. 

The reason assigned for giving in the 
Jubilee number much detail as to the 
origin of the paper is ‘‘ because the late Dr. 
R. R. Madden, in his ‘ History of Irish 
Periodical Literature,’ has written, in a 
very superior tone, a very confused and 
confusing account of the origin of The Free- 
man’s Journal.” As a contrast to “ the 
carping criticisms of Dr. Madden,” the 
judgment of the late Sir John Gilbert is 
quoted: “ The Freeman was incomparably 
superior to its Dublin contemporaries, and 
had the merit of being the first Irish news- 
paper which published original and independ- 
ent political essays.” 

The editor of the paper was Henry 
Brooke, a prolific writer of poems and 
plays. His tragedy ‘The Earl of Essex’ 
has been long forgotten— all but the one 
line 

Who rule o’er freemen should themselves be free, 
which provoked Dr. Johnson’s parody 

Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. 
Brooke is best known for his novel ‘ The 
Fool of Quality,’ which appeared in 1766, and 
ran to many editions. It was reprinted in 
1859 by Charles Kingsley, who said that, 
notwithstanding all the defects of the work, 
readers would learn from it ‘‘ more of that 
which is pure, sacred, and eternal than from 
any book published since Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene.’”? One of the youngest of his 
family of twenty-two children was Charlotte 
Brooke, whose ‘ Reliques of Irish Poetry’ 
“first revealed to the English colonists in 
Ireland that the aborigines had once pos- 
sessed a native literature of their own.” 

That The Freeman’s Journal had attained 
the position of leader amongst the popular 
newspapers opposed to the Castle policy is 
evinced by the fact that Flood, Grattan, 
Sir Hercules Langrishe. and the other 
opponents of the Administration of Lord 

ownshend chose it in 1769 as the medium 
for the publication of their attacks upon that 
Viceroy. 

“* Under the disguise of a history of the affairs 


of Barataria, the Administration was fiercely 
assailed and remorselessly satirised. Flood’s 
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contributions were signed ‘Syndercombe,’ and 
those of Grattan variously ‘ Posthumous’ and 
‘Pericles.’ He also wrote the introduction to the 
whole collection published as ‘ Baratariana,’ after 
Townrshend’s recall.” 

Sir John Gilbert, writing of the public 
services of The Freeman’s Journal at this 
period, says :— 

“Of the essays published in The Freeman 
which tended to promote the peaceful revolution 
of 1782, the most remarkable were those published 
by Dr. Frederick Webb and Robert Johnson over 
the signatures of ‘ Guatimozin’ and ‘ Causidicus,’ 
several times republished. One of the latter 
contained the following passage, often misquoted : 
‘Through the intricacies of English law, the 
gradation of Ireland may be traced, as the way 
of a wounded man, by the blood which follows 
it.” 


Dr. Madden is quoted as “‘ being moved to 
praise,” for he writes :— 

“In No. 50, for January the 9th, 1770, the 
first of a series of the ablest articles I have ever 
seen on the operationof Poynings’s Law and the 
evils resulting to Ireland from it, is to be found ; 
the signature to that letter is ‘ Liberty.’ These 
articles,’’ continues Dr. Madden, ‘‘ extending to 
twenty-three in number, were published in The 
Freeman’s Journal down to No. 75 for May, 1770. 
Most assuredly the germ of the agitation which 
terminated in the legislative independence of 
Ireland existed in those very remarkable letters.”’ 

After nearly twenty years of honourable 
service to the cause of the country and of 
the party of patriotism, independence, and 
reform, the paper fell into the hands of the 
enemy. How Francis Higgins succeeded 
in laying his hands upon it is told in Henry 
McDougall’s book ‘ Sketches of Irish Political 
Characters,’ published anonymously in Lon- 
don in 1799. On the death of Higgins in 
January, 1802, the paper came into the 
hands of Miss Frances Tracy, and on her 
marriage her husband, Philip Whitfield 
Harvey, took control of the paper—‘‘ and 
thus The Freeman's Journal, after its sad 
years of more than Babylonish captivity, 
was redeemed and placed in the control of 
an honourable man.’ Michael Staunton, 
who succeeded him, wrote of Harvey, on 
his death in August, 1826, that “he raised 
the journal from a state of comparative 
obscurity and decay to the first rank of 
the metropolitan Press.” ‘‘ His enterprise 
led him to print the first twenty - column 
sheet that was ever used at the diurnal 
Press in this or any other part of the 
British Dominions.” 

‘“* Harvey was a very serious sufferer in the 
warfare waged against the independent Press in 
the Saurin Administration. In his effort to resist 
that ruthless persecution his pecuniary losses 
were great, and one publication caused him an 
incarceration of nine months.’ 





At the commencement of the Wellesley- 
Pole crusade against the Catholic Board, 
the Administration made great efforts to 
secure the neutrality of The Freeman’s 
Journal, and 
“it is understood that nearly the entire news- 
paper patronage which the Government could 
command was repeatedly tendered to Mr. Harvey ; 
and this patronage included not merely annual 
hundreds, but annual thousands of pounds.” 
Among those who followed Harvey to his 
grave was Henry Grattan junior, who in the 
previous June had been elected for his 
father’s old seat, the City of Dublin. 

‘*He married Miss Mary O’Kelly Harvey, the 
heiress, and thus time in its course brought The 
Freeman’s Journal into the possession of a 
Grattan.” 

Grattan died in 1859 in his seventieth year. 
He had disposed of The Freeman’s Journal 
in 1830 to Mr. Patrick Lavelle, who was the 
first Roman Catholic proprietor of the paper. 
On Lavelle’s death in 1837 it became the pro- 
perty of hiswidow, whoin 1841sold her interest 
to a group of strong supporters of O’Con- 
nell’s Repeal policy, consisting of Dr. John 
Gray, his brother Wilson Gray, his brother- 
in-law Mr. Torrens McCullagh, Dr. Atkin- 
son, and John McNamara Cantwell. Mr. 
McCullagh, who in 1863 assumed his mother’s 
name Torrens, was for twenty years one 
of the best-known metropolitan members 
of Parliament. An account of him is 
included in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

JOHN CoLiins FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 





EMANUEL SWEDENBORG’S 
MANUSCRIPTS : 


REPRODUCTION IN FACSIMILE. 
(See ante, p. 301.) 


In 1898 there was organized in New York: 
the Swedenborg Scientific Association—its. 
members being recruited mainly from those 
of the General Convention and the Academy 
of the New Church—and on its behalf, in 
June, 1902, Mr. A. H. Stroh was dispatched 
to Stockholm, where, with brief inter- 
missions, he has worked ever since. In 
1903 the Swedenborg Society (having, as in 
the former cases, obtained the consent of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, the guardian 
of the MSS.) commenced in Stockholm, 
under the supervision successively, of the 
Rev. C. J. Manby, Mr. M. Wennman, and 
Miss Greta Ekelof, a phototypic reproduction. 
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of the six codices comprising Sweden- 
borg’s ‘Index Biblicus’; but in 1907 the 
work was transferred to Mr. Stroh, and 
has been completed by him. This work— 
also in an edition of 110 copies, 3 vols., 
folio—is about to be published. The first 
result of the Anglo-American action initiated 
at the meeting of 11 July, 1910, has been the 
completion of a facsimile of the MS. ‘ Ad- 
versaria ’"—yet again in an edition of 110 
copies, in 3 vols., folio—a set of this and of 
the ‘ Index Biblicus ’ being exhibited at the 
annual meeting of the Swedenborg Society 
noted above. 


A beginning has already been made upon 
the phototyping of the MS. first draft of 
‘ Arcana Ceelestia.” The MS. of the second 
draft—that used in the printing of the work 
—has not been preserved. 


Nor have Swedenborg’s fellow-countrymen 
neglected him. In 1901 Dr. Max Neu- 
burger, Professor of the History of Medicine 
in the University of Vienna—whose ‘ History 
of Medicine ’ is published in English by the 
Clarendon Press—laid before the meeting of 
German Investigators and Physicians at 
Hamburg his ‘Swedenborg’s Beziehungen 
zur Gehirnphysiologie,’ in which he empha- 
sized, as Dr. R. L. Tafel had done in 1882, 
Swedenborg’s wonderful discoveries and 
intuitions concerning the functions of the 
brain. Soon after this Dr. Neuburger ap- 
proached the Swedish Legation at Vienna, 
expressing his regrets ‘‘ dass eine in Stock- 
holm liegende umfangreiche Handschrift 
tiber das Gehirn noch nicht ver6ffentlicht 
worden ist.”” On this basis there came from 
the Legation a report dated 13 March, 1902, 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs in Stock- 
holm, who in due course transmitted it to 
Prof. Dr. Gustaf Retzius, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, the home of the 
Swedenborg MSS. 


A cursory examination by Prof. Retzius 
of the manuscripts which treat of the brain 
and nervous system disclosed the fact that 
a sufficiently thorough examination would 
take more time and work than he could 
devote to them, and for the nonce the task 
was postponed. In August of the same year 
(1902) Prof. Retzius fortunately met Mr. 
Stroh, and the results have been important 
and far-reaching. At the ordinary meeting 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences in the 
following December, a committee, consisting 
of Profs. C. Lovén, A. G. Nathorst, S. E. 
Henschen, and 8S. Arrhenius, with Mr. Stroh, 
was charged “ to examine all the manuscripts 
of Swedenborg, and present a report thereon 








to the Academy, stating whether and to 
what extent they ought to be published.” 
The following April saw a favourable report 
from the Committee, and the printing of a 
selected number of volumes was decided 
upon. The plan was to print some three or 
four volumes, but it developed later into a 
decision that Swedenborg’s physical philo- 
sophy of 1710-34 shall be represented by 
seven volumes, and his anatomical and 
physiological works by three. Of these 
‘Opera quedam aut Inedita aut Obsoleta,’ 
tomi i., ii., iii., have already appeared under’ 
the general editorship of Mr. Stroh, with a. 
preface by Prof. Retzius (who also defrayed 
the cost of publishing the three volumes), 
and introductory matter by Profs. Nathorst 
and Arrhenius. Arrangements, literary and 
financial, have been made for the due com- 
pletion of this publishing scheme. Mr: 
Stroh’s labours, like those of his predecessors,. 
the Drs. Tafel, include the collection of 
documents concerning Swedenborg, and 
these are to see the light in a periodical 
publication at irregular intervals, entitled 
The Swedenborg Archives, of which the first 
number was laid upon the table at No. 1, 
Bloomsbury Street, on June 24. 


Following upon a report that the mortal 
remains of Swedenborg would probably be 
removed from their resting-place in the 
Swedish Church, Prince’s Square, Ratcliffe 
Highway, London, to a new building in 
the West- End, a number of Swedish ad- 
mirers proposed the reinterment of his body 
in his native land. Mr. Stroh having been 
informed of these plans by prominent 
members of the New Church at Stockholm, 
he brought the matter to the attention of 
Prof. Gustaf Retzius. In January, 1907, 
at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, its 
Swedenborg Committee introduced the sub- 
ject, with the result that, the Swedish and 
English Governments having given their 
consent, the remains—as all the world 
knows—were brought back in the following 
year (1908) to Sweden in the war vessel 
Fylgia, and deposited in the Bjelka Chapel 
in the Cathedral of Upsala. In April of 
the following year the Swedish Parliament 
appropriated 10,000 kronor for the pro- 
vision of a suitable sarcophagus, which was 
unveiled on 19 Nov., 1910, in the presence of 
the King of Sweden, and a congregation 
which completely filled the cathedral. A 
deputation from the Swedenborg Society, 
accompanied by Mr. Stroh as a representative 
of America, was awarded a special “ coign 
of vantage.” 
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The revived interest in Swedenborg, which 
culminated in this striking manner, had 
been earlier in the same year of signal 
service to the Committee of the Swedenborg 
Society in the arrangements for celebrating 
the centenary of its origin (on 26 Feb., 1810), 
by the holding of an International Sweden- 
borg Congress, on 5-8 July, 1910. Not only 
was the King of Sweden the Patron of the 
gathering, and the Swedish Envoy to the 
Court of St. James its Honorary President, 
but gracing its list of Vice-Presidents were 
the names of many Swedish scientific men, 
who largely contributed, by their presence 
and oratory, to the success of this unique 
gathering. The ceremonies at Upsala in- 
cluded the celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the Scientific Society of that city, 
in the establishment of which Swedenborg 
took an active part. 


In the compilation of the present notes 
the undersigned has been indebted to 
articles in The New-Church Magazine (1902, 
p- 253; 1903, pp. 256,417; 1908, p. 337; 
1909, p. 211; 1910, p. 546; 1911, pp. 450, 
500, 546), where the inquirer may obtain, 
or be directed to, fuller information than 
can here be afforded. 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 





THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


(See 11 S. vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502; 
viii. 22, 81, 122, 164, 202, 242, 284.) 


XV.— THE PANTHER’: OWEN LLOYD 
AND JOHN ROGERS. 


WHEN giving evidence against Simon Dover, 
Sir Roger L’Estrange proved that he printed 
a seditious tract commonly called ‘The 
Panther’ (see ‘Cal. of State Papers, Do- 
mestic,’ for 1661-2, p. 543, and for 1663-4, 
p. 162), and said :— 

** When I came to his [Dover’s] house, which 
was about the middle of October, to search, I 
found at that present a little unlicensed quaking 
book, and in his pocket the libel that was thrown 
up and down the streets, called ‘Murder will 
out,’ ready printed. 

“L. Ch. Ju. Hide. Which was a villainous 
thing, and scattered at York. 

“Mr. L’Estrange. Since that, I was at his 
house to compare a flower, which I found in the 
Panther (a dangerous pamphlet); that flower, 
that is, the very same border, I found in his house, 
the same mixture of letter, great and small, 
in the same case, and I took a copy off the press. 
I found, over and above, this letter (producing 





the letter) dated the 7 of February, 1663 (4), and 
addressed ‘ For my dear and loving wife J. Dover.’ 
Is it your lordships’ pleasure I shall read it all ? 

““L. Ch. Ju. Hide. If it be touching the print- 
ing of things you found, do. 

‘* Mr. L’Estrange (reads it). ‘I would fain see 
my sister Mary. Therefore, since sister Hobbs 
will not come, take her order: and, instead of her 
name, put in sister Mary’s, it will never be ques- 
tioned here. However, do it as wisely and hand- 
somely as you can,’ &c. And then, in a P.S. 
‘You must get either Tom Porter or some very 
trusty friend (possibly C. D. may help you) to get 
for you a safe and convenient room to dry books in 
as fast as you can.’ And again. ‘ Let me know 
what you intend to do with the two sheets and a 
half, I will have it published when I am certain 
I shall be tryed.’ ’”»— An Exact Narrative of the 
Trial of John Twyn,’ and others, p. 61. 

A warrant to Catherine Hobbs to see Dover 
appears in the State Papers, and is dated 
25 Jan., 1664. 

‘Murder Will Out’ may possibly have 
been the same tract as ‘ Murther Will Out ; 
or, the King’s Letter justifying the Mar- 
quess of Antrim,’ published also in 1689. If 
this is so, the king’s letter is genuine, and is 
to be found in the Calendar of Irish State 
Papers ; and the seditious part of the tract 
must have been the introduction. 


But, in any case, the Fifth Monarchy tract 
called ‘The Panther’ was highly inflam- 
matory. The title of the copy in the British 
Museum runs :— 

‘““The Panther-prophecy ; or, a Premonition 
to all people of sad caiamities and miseries like 
to befall these islands. To which is added, an 
astrological discourse concerning that strange 
apparition of an army of horse seen in Wales, near 
Mountgomery, December the 20th,, 1661.... 
Printed in the year 1662.” 

This pamphlet is, in effect, a prediction 
of the destruction of the king, lawyers, 
clergy, and citizens of London, with an 
incitement to the wholesale slaughter of the 
ruling classes and to firing the City. It con- 
tains seven half folio pages, including a 
preface, in which it is stated of the pro- 
phecy :— 

** Others, again, say that December 1653, a 
person of honour and integrity, out of an extream 
sence of the misery (which hath since been made 
sufficiently evident to common sence, and_ is 
daily more and more) that was coming upon his 
country, as well as his own private affairs, by the 
actions then a foot, fell into such a bitter agony 
of spirit as brought him very low; and, upon the 
28% day of the month, in the norning about day- 
break, whether asleep or awake, he was not certain, 
that which is contained in the following paper was 
presented to him,” &c. 

In 1688 ‘The Panther’ was reprinted in 
Holland in Dutch (apparently against 
James II.), and on the title-page the name 
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of its writer, Owen Lloyd, was given. The 
title-page of the Dutch reprint is as follows : 

“Het gezight van den Panther. In zes 
hoofdstukken verdeeld. Zo als het op den 
28 van Wintermaand des Jahrs 1653, in den 
morgenstond op het aanbreeken van den dag, 
vertoond wierdt aan Owen Leoyd. Die in den 
jaare 1643 in Virginia woonde, en aldaar zyn 
bezit en middelen verloor. Zynde ’t zelve in 
Engeland gedrukt in ’t jaar 1662. Waar by nu 
gevoegd is zyne brief aan John Rogers, Prediker 
onder de Vyfde Monarchy-huyden: waar in hy 
zyn gevoelen daar over te kennen geeft. 

‘* Nooit te vooren aldus gemeen gemaakt, maar 
nu ten proeve aan een yder voorgesteld. Uyt 
het Engelsch vertaald. Gedrukt in ’t jaar 1688,” 

The Preface—‘* Aan den Leezer *’—is dated 
“Den 22 van Hefflmaand, 1672. Eleu- 
theropolis,” and the reprint contains a 
translation of Lloyd’s letter to John Rogers, 
dated ‘‘ Uyt myn Herberg in de Vliegende 
Post, in White Fryers, London, den 7 van 
Lentemaand, 1654.”’ 

**Leoyd” is, of course, a Dutch printer’s 
rendering of Lloyd, and the copy of this 
reprint in the British Museum is catalogued 
under “‘ Lloyd ”’ (Owen). : 

One important point seems to appear 
from this reprint. John Rogers, the Fifth- 
Monarchy leader, must have taken part in 
the fabrication of the forged and fraudulent 
literature of the Restoration. Was he not 
also one of the ‘‘ Confederates,” the two 
*“Committees of Six,’ sitting in Holland 
and in England ? We know nothing of his 
writings after the Restoration, although he 
had been a prolific pamphleteer before the 
Restoration. 

The same remarks apply to John Canne, 
who, in addition, had been a journalist, 
supplanting Nedham in 1659, and afterwards 
writing Oliver Williams’s periodicals. At 
present, there seems to be no evidence 
about either of these men’s careers after 
1660. J. B. WiILitams. 


(To be continued.) 





FIRE AND NEW-BIRTH. 


Matays living in South Africa have a custom 
towards the end of summer of setting fire 
to the “bush.” In the eighties colonists 
with thatched houses much dreaded these 
fires, as flames rush rapidly through the 
“dry ’ bush, and in a very short time a 
bungalow and its surrounding vegetation 
would be reduced to ashes. 

One year fires were started at several 
points in the Table Mountain range, and 





after sunset the summits presented a huge 
semicircle of heavenward-darting flames, 
whose crimson light, reflected from the 
slowly rising clouds of smoke, illuminated 
the whole plain below, where regiments of 
soldiers, armed with spade and pickaxe, 
drove back the flames, or cleared land to 
stop the advance of the enemy. We and 
our neighbours spent an anxious night 
watering our roofs, watching the marvels of 
the flame lights, and listening for the crack- 
ling sound of their approach in the under- 
growth. The wonderful picture was later 
vividly recalled to my mind by the scene 
in Wagner’s ‘ Valkyrie,’ when Brunhilde 
lies sleeping in the burning circle. Such 
bush fires renew the life of seeds and bulbils 
under the soil, which are not stirred in their 
stable sleep by the solar rays. 

For life is evidence of instability, of a 
change in the swing of the cradle containing 
the germ. Plants not seen for years may 
reappear, and even ordinary plants may put 
on more brilliant clothing. After the great 
fire, when wandering over the burnt black 
stretches under the silver-firs on the slopes 
of Table Mountain, I espied in the distance 
a tiny glistening white gem set in emerald— 
standing solitary, in the midst of blackness. 
On hastening to the spot I found the gem 
to be a very minute orchis, not more than 
about 2 inches high. The fairy - like flower 
was of shining white, with a very long and 
delicate labellum, and the ovate leaves were 
of a pure translucent green. Dr. Bolus, the 
well-known authority on Cape Orchidacee, 
expressed much astonishment at its minute- 
ness, and as he had never before seen the 
plant, he sent it to Sir J. Hooker at Kew for 
identification. 

We heard that this particular variety had 
not been found for about 200 years, when 
it was met with by a Dutch botanist, who 
named it Holothrix mundtii. 

A sudden appearance of a plant after 
such an interval of time might, without any 
exaggeration, be called ‘‘ spontaneous.” In 
his ‘Temple of the Rosy Cross’ Dowd 
refers to this ‘‘ spontaneity ’ in vegetative 
life :— 

“Vegetation does not altogether depend upon 
seeds, it springs spontaneously from the Earth. 
When a young man, my father burned several coal 
heaps on a bed during winter. The next fall in 
passing I saw several plants, commonly called 
Mullen, growing on the coal-bed. The Mullen 
plant was unknown in that part of the country 
previously. 

‘““A man in N. Iowa dug a well over 100 feet 
indepth. The great pile of clay lay there......and 
next year produced crops of weeds that were not 
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to be found anywhere in all the country round. 
It is a well-known fact to the pioneers of the 
wilderness of N. Pennsylvania that on a newly 
cleared piece of woodland, when the svil is killed 
by burning, ‘ fire-weeds’ spring up almost as thick 
as hair on an animal’s back.” 

Lately I discussed this subject with a 
countryman, and he informed me that, 
after an extensive fire in a neighbouring 
woodland, young birch trees appeared, 
which had never before been seen growing 
in that part. 

Can any reader furnish me with further 
instances of this new-birth from fire ? 

W. H.-A. 





WILL oF KATHERINE, COUNTESS OF WAR- 
WICK, 1369.—In Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage ’ 
is a note that this lady died before 1340. 
The following will, transcribed into the 
Register of William de Lynne, Bishop of 
Worcester 1368-75, proves this date to be 
incorrect. Her husband died 13 Nov., 
1369. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
anything of Lovereigne de Bryseyerd ? 

Will of Katherine, eldest daughter of Roger, 1st Ear! 
of March, and Wife of Thomas de Beauchamp 1., 
Earl of Warwick, dated 4 August, 1369, (Reg. 
Bp. Lynne, fol. 52d, Worcester.) 

En noun du pere du fils et du Seint Espiryt je 
Katherine de Beauchamp contesse de Warre- 
wicke en bone memoire face mon testament lan 
del incarnacion notre seignour m°ccclxix le quart 
jour dauguste en manere que seuvent. Premiere- 
ment Je deuise et assigne malme a dieu et as 
toutes les seintes de paradys, a mon corps destre 
enterre la ou il plest a mon treshonour seignour 
te Comtte Item je deuise a mon treshonour 
seignour mon hanape lye dor et argent le fermail 
dor que je solei porter et un anel ove un emeraude 
Item ie deuise que toutes mes dettes soient 
qjuittes par la bone volente et eide de mon seigneur 
Item ie deuise a Thomas mon fils mon livre de 
chevaliers tenues [?] (ch’ tenuz) Item a William 
mon fils 1 tablet dor. Item a Maud de Clifford ma 
fille 1 coupe enamale des chiens Item a Phelippe 
de Stafford ma fille 1 bolle ove la covercle Item 
a alice ma fille 1 hanap dargent endorre. Item a 
Margaret Mountfort ma. fille la crois ove le pie 
gest en la chapele Item a Isabelle ma fille une 
coupe. Item a Elizabeth fille de mon fils Guy une 
coupe Item a Isabelle de Harleye vynt livres et 
ma goune et ma cote descarlet Item a margaret 
Wilteshire ma goune de Russet et ma blanche 
cote et c* Item a Margaret de Falvesle lx* et ma 
cote de blu Item a Agneis c* et soit rewarde de 
mes draps 
cinquante sold’. Item je deuise au covent de 
freres precheurs de Wincestre xx" Item au 
covent des freres menours de mesme la ville xx! 
Item au covent des freres precheurs de Shroves- 
burie xx", Item au covent des Freres menours 
de mesme ville xx! Item au covent des freres 
prechours de Warrewike xx" Item a covent de 
freres precheurs de Norhampton xx" Item « 
covent des freres menours de Coventre x" Item 
au covent des freres menours de Licheffeld c*. 


Item a Thomelyn mon chamberlyn j} 


‘| Scholar and’ student of 


Item je deuise a Lovereigne de Bryseyerd xx 
Item je deuise a ma cosyn de mohoun un saucer 
et mes pater nostre. Et de ce testament je face 
et ordeigne Isabelle de Harleye, Rauf Tangele, 
et Johnne Falvesle mes executores et prie a mon 
treshonourable seignour quil veille estr’ a eux 
eidant et favourables a perfourmer cest ma vo- 
lente Et veil que le residue de mes biens soient 
employe au profit de malme solont lauys et 
ordenance de mes executoures susdits. En test- 
moignance de quele chose a ce testament jay mys 
mon seal. Fait et escript au chastel de Elmeleye 
le jour et an desus dits. Item je deuise a sire 
Roger Tangeleye mon porthors Item a frere 
William Keylemersh c* Item a frere Water de 
Bikerstone diz marcs Et veil que ovesque les 
altres  executoures desusnounces soient Sire 
William de Mortone et Sire Roger Tangelye 
auxint executours Item je deuise a Rauf de 
Tangelye et a Johnne Falvesle ct a chescun deuz 


diz mares. J. Harvey BLoom. 


AnGuLo-IrR1IsH Usk or “ Turrion.”—In 
Father Tyrrell’s ‘ Autobiography ’ (London, 
Edward Arnold, 1912) I notice a pretty 
frequent use of the word “tuition” in a 
sense unknown, I believe, outside Ireland, 
namely, ‘‘engagement as a tutor.” The 
following passage (pp. 164-5) will illustrate 
the use :— 

‘““Wather Christie suggested I should go to 
Manresa in September, and meantime get some 
tuitions in London....My tuition engagements 
were short-lived, irregular, and unremuner itive.” 

I am familiar with this colloquial use of 
the word in Ireland, but I had never seen 
it in print until I took up Father Tyrrell’s 
‘ Autobiography.’ Probably the use has 
not escaped the Argus-eyed editors of the 
‘N.E.D.’ ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


Srr Henry GAGE, 1645. (See 115. ii. 469.) 
—To some extent I can answer my own 
query. I recently found in the Appendix 
to the Fourth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. p. 236, that in the 
papers of the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Bath at Longleat, in Bundle 46, the verses 
commencing ‘‘ Drums, beat an onset,” &c., 
were referred to as on 1 p. folio, 6 lines, 
by Wm. Finmore. I wrote to Longleat to 
inquire, and the Marquis of Bath very kindly 
sent me a copy; but instead of six lines 
there are (v. below) forty-six. Apparently 
there is no explanation as to how they 
came to be there, whether a copy or the 
origina] manuscript. I am _ therefore still 
| anxious to learn if the lines exist in print, 
and whether the author published other 
| verses. 
| William Fynmore 
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a volunteer; he took part in Sir George 
Booth’s rising in 1659, when he was taken 
prisoner. He afterwards became Arch- 
deacon of Chester. 


On the Death of Sir Henry Gage. 


Drumms beate an onset; let the Rebells feele 
How sharpe our greife is, by our sharper steele ; 
How valiant was our knight, how wise, how good, 
Let it be written in the rebells blood. 

Though Browne himselfe, with all his trait’rous 

crew 
Had in yt enterprise received what ’s due 
To theire rebellion, sudden death ; had all 
Beene sacrific’d unto one Gage’s fall, 
Oure losse were greater, yet the Bridge was 
downe 
And the performance did the action crowne 
So y® without Hyperbole may saye 
We got y® victory, but lost ye day. 

Such alwaies is our gaine, and such our losse, 
Which we like prodigalls against theire drosse 
Stake golde and pearle: our losse is greate when 

least. 
What can we get who venture men for beastes ? 
Our meanest souldier w in battell dyes 
exceeds theire best, as farre as truth doth lies, 
Or Vertue Vice, who then shall equall Gage 
Oar best of men ? noe Trophies can asswage 
The sorrowes due unto his Tragick vane [?] 
who knew his Vertues and abstained to mourne ? 
His speech was mildnesse, Temperance his Life, 
His carriage courtesy, as free from strife, 
From rage and Fury, as from cowardise 
Nor durst the Devill his owne broode entice, 
Dove [?] or Britannicus, one to defile 
His well-knowne actions w theire tainted stile. 

As for his valour Norton knew it well 
Onslow, crook’t Morley, and the rest y* fell 
at basings most miraculous releise 
where every souldier did beyonde beleife, 
such courage he infusde, His wearied Troope 
with theire long march began to faint and droope, 
Not able to advance: Gage does alight 
And now y® foote can gallop to ye fight. 

They borrowed life from him and motion too 

And dare doe anything he bids them doe 

So greate his vertues were, yt when he faild 

No man was more belov’d none more bewail’d. 

But let not bloody foes lift up theire heads 

Because our army’s flower ’s withered 

Neither let us be fearefull of y® foe 

Drooping our heads, and fainting wt y*® blow 

His renown’d acts will cherise his fame 

And we’'le still fright y® Rebells wt* his Name. 
William finmore. 


* R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 


n 


“ ViTREMYTE.”—This word, which the 
late lamented Prof. Skeat (‘ Chaucer,’ 
Clarendon Press, ed. Skeat, ‘ Monk’s Tale,’ 
1. 3562) regarded as “perhaps the greatest 
crux in Chaucer,” was discussed in two letters 
published in The Atheneum on 3 and 10 Sept., 
1892, by Mr. F. S. Ellis and Prof. Skeat 
respectively. Here the latter says :— 


‘I should have been only too glad to find any 





old solution gives the right sense,and that vitre- 
myte means a glazed cap.” 

A contribution to the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
on 7 April, 1855 (1 S. xi. 266), seems to 
have been overlooked in the importance 
of its bearing on the solution desired of the 
meaning of this word. Here the word 
vyttres is found in a list of coarse woven 
materials imported as merchandise from 
Normandy circa 1550 a.p. This word 
throws an added light on the puzzling first 
syllable, the second syllable—which is still 
preserved in the word “ mitre ”—having 
been clearly demonstrated to mean a cap 
or head-dress. 

At the reference in the First Series vyttres is 
stated to have occurred in a letter regarding 
merchandise imported from Normandy along 
with dowlas, lockerams, ollonnes, and poldavys, 
which have been explained (1 8 xi. 333, 475) 
as coarse or cheap woven materials. May it 
not be reasonable to infer from this that 
vyttres may be understood as a kind of 
glazed or glacé fabric for making female 
caps? Is the word known as occurring 
elsewhere ? 

If your correspondent, who signs CL. 
Hopper, continues here below, as we hope, 
to study philology, will he kindly mform us 
whether the letter referred to still exists 
for reference, and, if possible, publish it in 
your pages in full detail ? H. S—R. 


Earuiest ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS.—The 
New York Times of 17 Aug. last published 
the facsimile of two pages of The Corant or 
Weekly Newes for 11 Oct., 1621 (“ Out of 
the Low Dutch Coppy”’). which is only 
two days after the copy “out of the High 
Dutch” mentioned by John Nichols, but of 
which no example has yet been discovered. 
The earliest number of the Newes in the 
Burney Collection dates from May, 1622. 
The copy in America was picked up recently 
by Mr. Charles Feleky, a Hungarian _col- 
lector. L. L. K. 


CarnwatH Hovuse.—It is announced in 
the press that Carnwath (formerly Lonsdale) 
House, Fulham. is being demolished to 
allow of the development of a building estate. 
Under its large cedar tree Gladstone is 
said to h«ve proposed to Catherine Glynne. 
A curious feature of the house was a wistaria 
growing through the floor of one of the 
living rooms, the trunk finding an outlet 
through an opening in the brickwork near 
the ceiling. The interior of the house 
contained some beautiful carving. 





new light shed upon vitremyte....I believe my 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Oucries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Brappock.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information with regard to the 
following points concerning General Brad- 
dock, who commanded the forces in America 
in 1755, and was killed in the expedition 
against Fort Duquesne ? 

1. The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that his residence 
was in Arlington Street. What was the 
number ? 

2. The ‘D.N.B.’ and other authorities 
state that he made a will in favour of John 
Calcraft, the Army agent, and Mrs. G. A. 
Bellamy ; whereas his will states that he 
leaves everything to his two friends Mary 
York (the wife of John York, lieutenant in the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, then on duty 
at Gibraltar) and John Calcraft. Are there 
any descendants of John Calcraft and his 
reputed wife (Mrs. G. A. Bellamy) and of 
Mary York alive? if so, have they any relics 
of Braddock ? 

3. Mrs. G. A. Bellamy, in her ‘ Apology,’ 
vol. iii. p. 149, says: ‘‘ A demand was made 
from the Treasury of the Government plate 
left us by the late unfortunate General Brad- 
dock.” Was it the custom (and is it so 
still?) to present to a commander-in-chief 
plate bearing the royal arms? and if so, of 
what did it consist ? 

4. Walpole says :— 

‘* But a more ridiculous story of Braddock, and 

which is recorded in heroics by Fielding in his 
‘Covent Garden Tragedy,’ was an amorous dis- 
cussion he formerly had with a Mrs. Upton, who 
kept him.” 
Ts anything known of this Mrs. Upton or 
of her connexion with Braddock? Does 
Fielding or any editor of his works state 
that Braddock is the Capt. Bilkum in the 
above tragedy ? 

5. Can any one supply a list of the 
periodical papers published from 1680 to 
1755, and say which of them may be seen 
at the British Museum ? 

F. Robertson Smits. 


Statue oF WrrxrAm III., Hocuron, 
LANCASHIRE. — Information concerning the 
statue of William III. in the inner court- 
yard of Hoghton Tower, Lancashire, also 
words of inscription, if any, would be 
welcome. WiiitrAM MacArtuor. 

Dublin. 





Gopiva AND Horss-Touzt.—All local ac- 
counts agree that Godiva made Coventry 
toll-free except for horses on the occasion 
of her famous ride. There is dccumentary 
evidence to prove that in 1355 the Prior 
of Coventry agreed to take no toll at the 
Friday cattle market held on his estate 
except for horses. Are there any instances 
of this exemption and exception in other 
markets ? On the other hand, in the time 
of Edward I. the burgesses appear to have 
been free even from this toll. Dugdale 
(‘ Warw.,’ i. 162) says that it appears that 
“the whole town was then exempt from Toll, ex- 
cepting for Horses, whereof the Burgers were only 
freed; but that the said Burgers had Toll of Horses 
for their own tenants there inhabiting.” 

Is it possible to clear up this passage by 
the citation of any parallel ? 
Mary Dormer Harris. 


BERGAMOT.— 

As though his highest lot 

To plant the Bergamot. 
In ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ three distinct 
plants are described under this heading : 
Mellarosa (or Bergamot orange), Bergamot 
pear, and the labiate Mentha citrata. To 
which plant does Marvell refer in the above 
quotation from the ‘ Horatian Ode’ ? 


CONSECRATION CROSSES NEAR PISCINZ.— 
Does any reader know of examples of con- 
secration crosses above, at the back of, 
or near piscine in our ancient churches ? 

1 


G. B. 


Smith Famity: OFFICERS IN RoyaL 
ARTILLERY.—I am anxious to ascertain the 
Christian name of the father of the three 
following officers in the Artillery: 1. John 
Smith, first lieutenant 14 Sept., 1801; 
captain 1 Sept., 1808 ; died at Island Bridge, 
Dublin, 19 Feb., 1813; he entered the 
Artillery 5 Sept., 1799. 2. Henry, who was @ 
“vet... 24 April, 1805, and retired on half 
pay 20 July, 1816; he is said to have married 
a Miss Nicholls, probably of Plymouth or 
some part of Devon. 3. William, second 
lieutenant commissary 14 Jan., 1807; first 
lieutenant 3 March, 1809; retired 1 July, 
1816; died at Lisbon, where he was British 
Consul, 11 Nov., 1865. Another son named 
George was, I imagine, also in the Artillery. 
Their father, whose Christian name I wish 
to find, was said to be an officer in the 
Artillery ; he certainly was in some regiment 
with which the fourth Duke of Richmond was 
connected. Any assistance will be gratefully 
acknowledged. A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS.—It seems to me that 
a similarity between certain words in a 
few West African languages points to the 
existence of an early phallic cult in that 
part of the continent, so widely spread 
that it was probably introduced from the 
north or east. Unfortunately I have not 
been able to come to any definite conclusion, 
for the words required are in nearly every 
case omitted by missionaries, and often by 
others—Koelle’s ‘ Polyglotta,’ for instance, 
is quite useless in this respect—so I should 
be most grateful if readers would point 
out any similarities in the words for God, 
spirit, idol, fetish, fertility, copulation, altar, 
priest, rite, dance, circumcision, excision, 
initiation, man or boy, woman or girl, and 
the male and female organs, not only in the 
tongues of West Africa, but also in any North 
African and Semitic agree. Please reply 
direct. A. N. TREMEARNE. 

105, Blackheath Park, S. E 


DECORATION OF Mitirary OrDER.—An 
English silver badge has just come under 
my notice which I should like to identify. 
It is seemingly not very recent, is rather 
worn, and once broken and soldered. First 
below the chain is a small circular pendant, 
with an armed figure on horseback. From 
this depends the main piece, about the 
spread of the flat of my hand, whose larger 
circular centre has a seated femaie figure 
holding a baby, and by her side a child of 
6 or 7. To this are attached by their 
apices four triangles w ith receding interiors 
each formed on a ram’s head and horns with 
scrollwork, and _ separated by perfectly 
rectangular intervals of some ?in. long by 
+in. wide. It would seem the badge of 
some military order, but | do not find it 
pictured in any authority at hand. 

Forrest MorRGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Cotonrat Governors.—I am desirous of 
knowing by what style Colonial Governors 
(particularly the Lieutenint - Governors 
of Pennsylvania) were addressed in the 
eighteenth century. Was ‘‘The Honour- 
able” (of which I have an example) used, or 
“His Excellency ”’ ? H. L. L. D. 


Knicuts CAP WORN UNDERNEATH 
Hetmet. — Would one of your readers 
acquainted with the equipment of a knight 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
kindly describe the covering for the head 
worn underneath the helmet in battle, and 
state the name by which it was known ? 

R. C. Bostock. 





AvuTHORS WANTED.—Whencee are the fol- 
lowing lines taken ? They are given as a 
quotation in ‘The Scouring of the White 
Horse,’ by the late Thomas Hughes, pub- 
lished by Maecmillans, 1859 :— 

When, the old black eagle flying, 
All the Paynim powers defying, 
On we marched, and stormed Belgrade. 


W. B. H. 


T should like to know who wrote :— 

1. The Road to Ruin; or, An Historical 
Account of the Doleful Termination of Two 
Royal Visits to Ireland!!! London, 1821. 
Illustrations by R. Cruikshank. 

2. Fudge in Ireland. London, 1822. 

J. DE L. 


* DemoccuaNa.”—In the play called 
‘The Comical Revenge ; or, Love in a Tub,’ 
by Sir George Etherege, first represented in 
the year 1664, the following dialogue occurs 
in Act V. se. iv. :— 

Sir Frederick. Do not you understand the 
mystery of Stiponie, Jenny ? 

Maid. I know how to make Democcuana. 

“The mystery of Stiponie” may be 
solved by consulting Halliwell, or Blount’s 
‘ Glossographia,’ but ‘‘ how to make Democ- 
cuana’”’ I cannot find out, even from the 
‘N.E.D.’ Can any one help me ? 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


Mount Krapak is mentioned many times 
in Voltaire’s ‘ Philosophical Dictionary.’ The 
following are a few instances: in the article 
on ‘ Jews,’ 6th Letter :— 

“* At Mount Krapak where I reside” ; 
in the article on ‘ Languages,’ section 1 :— 

‘* Mount Krapak, where it is known that 1 live” ; 


in the article on ‘ Passions’ :— 

“While I was writing this article at Mount 
Krapak ” ; 
in the article on ‘ Power,’ section 1 :— 

“The Empress of Russia, Catherine II., did 
me the honour to write to me at Mount Krapak, 
on the 22nd of Angust, 1765” ; 
in the article on ‘ Quakers,’ section 3 :— 

“It is true, that at Mount Krapak we live 
nearly the same as yourselves ”’ ; 
in the article on ‘ Serpents ’ :— 

‘© T cannot find any at Mount Krapak ”’ ; 
and the Dictionary ends with 

“Given at Mount Krapac, the 30th of the 
month of Janus,” &c. 

Can any of your readers give me particulars 
of Mount Krapak of which Voltaire writes ? 

W. M. Harris. 
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ACHESON OF GosFroRD.—1l. Sir Archibald 
Acheson, ancestor of the Earls of Gosford, 
was the son of Capt. Patrick Acheson. An 
Inquisitio de Tutela (6 Nov., 1584) refers to 
Alexander Acheson of Gosford as “ propin- 
quior agnatus, id est consanguineus ex parte 
patris Archibaldo Achesone filio legitimo 
quondam Capitani Patricii Achesone.” An 
extended search leaves me still ignorant 
of the exact position of Patrick in the family 
tree. Can any reader help me ? 


2. How were the following persons re- 
lated ? (a) James Acheson, master of the 
Edinburgh Mint 1526 to 1554, son of Alex. 
Acheson, dwelling at Newhaven, and brother 
of Alex. Acheson of Gosford. {(b) John 
Acheson, master coine’ 1565-81.  (c) 
Thomas Acheson, master coiner 1582-1607. 
His mother’s name was Elizabeth Lermonth. 
Was he the son of Wm. Acheson, bailie of 
Dunbar in 1551 ? 

3. Alexander Acheson sold Gosford about 
1630. He had three sons then living— 
Alexander, William, and Patrick. The 
second migrated to Ireland, and it is believed 
that the third did likewise. Is anything 
known of the descendants of Alexander and 
Patrick ? 


4. In 1478 Dom. John Atkinson was 
Abbot of Newbottill. Alexander Acheson 
of Gosford obtained in 1541 a transfer of a 
grant made to the Abbey of Newbottill in 
1526. Are the charters and other records 
of this abbey preserved ? If so, in whose 
custody ? W. RosBerts Crow. 


“BETTER GIVE A LANDLORD CORN TO 
FEED HIS HORSE THAN HEAR HIS COCK 
crow.”’—I met with this saying a short 
time ago after many years. I remember 
that it was in frequent use amongst farming 
people discussing their prospects with rela- 
tion to their landlords. Is it in any col- 
lection ? Its meaning is pretty clear. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


A Cuurcu Brtxi.—Can any one give the 
date of a church bell bearing the inscription 
CAVLLIER FONDUER A AMIENS ? 


E. J. HorNmaAN. 
Burford Priory, Oxon. 


THE DEFENDERS OF CLONMEL.—I should | 


be glad to learn whether the 1,200 Ulster 
men who, under Hugh O’Neill (or MacNeill), 
defended Clonmel against Cromwell in 1650 
were Presbyterians or Roman Catholics. 
Replies may be sent to me direct. 
CHARLES J. HI. 
Belmont Lodge, Waterford. 





Capt. CHARLES JAMES Moorre MANSFIELD 
(oR MANSFEILD).—Can any of your readers 
give me any clue to his birthplace or parent- 
age ? A destroyer is shortly to be named 
after this distinguished naval officer, who 
was captain of the Minotaur at Trafalgar, 
and nothing whatever is known of his history 
before he entered the Navy, excepting that 
he was born 15 Nov., 1760. He married in 
1788 Miss Anna Spong, and died 1813. 
He had a brother Barrington Mansfeild, who 
was a solicitor or barrister. F. C. B. 


McFunn.—Can any one give me informa- 
tion regarding the ancestry of Capt. William 
McFunn of the Royal Navy ? He married 
Lydia Biddle of Philadelphia in 1752. He 
was at the battle of Quebec; was some time 
after that Master of the Port at the Island of 
Antigua, and died in America about 1767 or 
1768. Possibly he may have belonged to the 
Argyllshire family of McPhun. 

Davip Hay PEFFERS. 

Crawley, Sussex. 

[Miss LypIA ROBINSON had a query concerning 
this person at 11 S. vi. 598, to which, however, 
no answer has as vet been received. ] 


Marcotm or GRANGE.—James Malcolm, 
writing 27 Oct., 1715, to John Gordon of 
Glenbucket, then at Burntisland, says :— 

‘The Earl [of Mar] writes me that your pro- 
visions are near done, and desires me to write to 
my friend (which, I suppose, is my brother-in-law, 
your landlord) to get you provided.”— Stuart 
Papers,’ i. 453. 

Now it is true that James Erskine, Lord 
Grange, was one of Glenbucket’s “‘ superiors,” 
but he does not seem to have married a 
Malcolm. ‘T’o whom can Malcolm refer ? 

J. M. Burtocsa. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


ALBERIC DE VERE crossed over to Eng- 
land with William the Conqueror, and 
received the great lordship of Hedingham in 
Essex, where the family built their castle, 
and as Earls of Oxford became all-powerful 
in the district. The family remained there 
for 558 years, producing 20 earls in succession. 
It is said the last earl died about 1625. 
What family in England is the nearest 
representative of the De Veres? and who 
was “the female to whom the withered 
honours fell in 1625” ? W. H. REEVE. 

Castle Hill School, near South Molton. 


Henry Petritt.—Reference is required to 
any complete edition, if such exist, of the 


| works of Henry Pettitt, the dramatist. 


| 
| 
| 


S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 


Walsall. 
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FOLKESTONE Cross. — Near the parish 
church stands a cross of modern date, but 
erected on a perron or steps of evidently 
great age. An inscription states that at 
this stone, in terms of the charter of 1 Ed- 
ward IIJ., the Mayor of Folkestone was 
elected. I shall be obliged by information as 
to the form of the ancient “‘cross.”’ Was it 
a column or block of stone known as ‘“‘ the 
cross,” or was it a true ecclesiastical cross ? 
Tyack’s ‘ The Cross in Ritual, Architecture, 
and Art,’ 1896, says :— 

“The good folk of Folkestone were sum- 
moned by the blast of a horn to assemble at the 
churchyard cross before proceeding to elect their 
mayor; and at Aston Rogers and _ elsewhere 
the court of the lord of the manor met at the 
cross.’ —P, 115. 

What are the words of the Folkestone charter 
relative to the cross? Where can I get 
information as to the manor court of Aston 
Rogers or other courts held at “‘ the cross ”’ ? 
WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 
Ramoyle, Glasgow. 


Portrait or THomas BrapBurRy.—Can 
any of your readers assist me in my search 
for an oil painting representing the Rev. 
Thomas Bradbury, the outspoken and 
facetious London Independent minister who 
flourished during the reigns of Queen Anne 
and the first two Georges? The picture 
was included in a collection of portraits of 
Yorkshire worthies that formed part of the 
fine-art exhibition held in Leeds in the year 
1868. E. Basiz Lupton. 


BADDESLEY CiINTON Hatt, WaARWICK- 
SHIRE.—I have tried for some years past 
to obtain a book on the subject of my cousin 
Mrs. Dering’s beautiful and interesting house 
Baddesley Clinton Hall —a book by the 
Rev. Father Norris of Tamworth—without 
success. If any of your readers have a copy 
which they would dispose of, I should be 
very glad if they would let me know. 

JAMES DURHAM. 

Cromer Grange, Norfolk. 


AGE oF YEW TREES.—Can any one tell 
me how the age of yew trees may be cor- 
rectly calculated ? Authorities on the sub- 
ject seem to differ somewhat. G. H. W. 


[The age of yew trees was discussed at 8 S. x. 
431; xi. 276, 334, 433; 9S. ii. 53; 10S. xii. 421, 477.] 


ENGLIsH REGIMENTS IN CANADA, 1837.— 
Is there any printed list of the published 
records of English regiments, and are there 
any published or MS. diaries of officers who 
served in the suppression of the Canadian 
revolt'in 1837 ? P. D. M. 








Watts’s CATECHISM.—Was it ever cus- 
tomary for any of the clergy of the Church 
of England to use Watts’s Catechism as a 
religious primer for children? In ‘ Pen- 
dennis’ (end of chap. iv.) the Rev. Mr. 
Smirke considers whether he shall go back 
to Fairoaks to see Mrs. Pendennis “ and 
hear Miss Laura her Watts’s Catechism.” 
Is this merely a sarcastic touch of Thacke- 
ray’s ? JouHN T. PAGE. 





Replies. 


SEEN THROUGH GLASS: THE 
JEWISH CALENDAR. 


(11 S. viii. 230, 252, 294.) 


Carr. CONDER was far from correct when 
he said the Hebrews “had no calendar” ; 
that on ‘‘ each New Moon ” they celebrated 
“feasts of trumpets”; that the witnesses 
were ‘‘ questioned by the Sanhedrin’; and 
that the moon was “seen through glass.” 
Admittedly these are minor blemishes in 
what is a fine contribution to the history 
and the literature of the Israelites. 

If we are to appreciate to what extent the 
‘Kedushas Halevana,”’ or ** Sanctification of 
the New Moon,” enters even to-day into the 
multifarious ceremonies of Jewry, we must 
translate ourselves in imagination to the 
days when Israel was free. Upon accurate 
calculations of the moon’s phases the whole 
of the spiritual life of the people has, for 
generations, unbrokenly depended. Next 
in utility is the “Shofar,” or “the ram’s 
horn.” In the agricultural era the Shofar 
was a sort of Curfew. Every Friday after- 
noon, according to the seasons, the farmer’s 
steward would gallop from field to field 
sounding the ram’s horn, which proclaimed 
the ‘‘ Hafsokah,” or ‘‘ Cease work”; thus 
enabling every man to arrive home in 
good time to dress and to prepare himself 
becomingly to receive “the Bride of the 
Sabbath.” The time varied, and until the 
presidency of Antigonus, B.c. 250, they had to 
rely on ‘‘ eyewitnesses ”’ only ; at a later stage, 
viz., during the Mishna period, on observa- 
tion and on astronomical data ; and lastly, in 
modern times, on astronomical calculations 
only, covering a period of nineteen years. 

This ascertaining, as accurately as possible, 
of the date of the ‘“‘ New Moon ” is a Mosaic 
ordinance, and not a Rabbinical “‘ Jekana,” 
or “by-law,” as many might suppose. 
In the primitive stages of Hebraism it was 
incumbent upon every man to go in search 
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of the moon. They generally hunted in | 
couples: father and son, or master and 
servant. Ultimately, this ‘“* rule-of-thumb ” | 
gave way before a more scientific system, | 
the result of experience and of traditional | 
knowledge. The duty of taking observations | 
was still rigidly enforced, because ‘ sancti- | 
fication depended on observation” (* Rosh | 
Hashana,’ 20). But for various reasons 
the Sanhedrin, dissatisfied with the old 
method, resolved to create a special depart- 
ment of the Beth Din to take charge. These 
Commissioners took over all the existing 
formule and other documents appertaining 
to their office, and applied themselves 
seriously to building up a solid mass of 
evidence, on which their successors might 
act at all times, whether reports arrived in 
time or not, and also whether the reports 
were trustworthy or not. Not infrequently 
the Dayanim or Commissioners, after wa ting 
a reasonable time for the reporters, would 
(on their own forecasts) announce to the 
delegates assembled for that purpose the 
expected event. As soon as the accredited 
agents of the Dayanim arrived with their 
reports—for only men of education and cha- 
racter were appointed then to take observa- 
tions—they were collated with existing data, 
and if found to be in order, a move was made 
by the chief of the Beth Din, attended by 
his herald and the officers of his Court, 
towards the large vestibule in the Court of 
the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, where assembled 
the “‘ Sheluchim,” or delegates, from North 
and South of Palestine, &c.; and on silence 
being enforced, he would exclaim ‘‘ Mekoo- 
dash! ”’ (“ It is sanctified! °’) and the people 
would respond ‘‘ Mekoodash ! Mekoodash ! ” 
and would gallop away as fast as their 
horses could carry them to announce the 
great news far and wide. Special pains were 
taken by all concerned to get perfect “* sound- 
ings’ for Nissan and for Tishri—the two 
holiest months of the year—Tishri, because 
all the great festivals were regulated by it ; 
Nissan, because there is a tradition that the 
Messiah will come to us in that month: 
‘* In Nissan they were delivered from Egypt; 
in Nissan they will be emancipated again ”’ 
(‘R. H.,’ 11)... Wherefore special privileges 
were accorded both to the ‘‘Eidim” (or 
witnesses) and to the ‘‘ Sheluchim ”’; even 
the rigid formule of the Sabbath were 
abrogated so that no delay should occur. 
They could also incur extra liabilities, which 
the Dayanim gladly paid if matters were 
thereby expedited. 

It was the Sanhedrin that established ‘‘ the 
two-day festival,’ beloved of the pious and 











rejected by the “reformed” Hebrew. It 
came about in this way. The delegates 
often travelled hundreds of miles, and 
arrived home a day too late. To remedy that 
they appointed the second day to be as 
good as the first. In the process of time 
people began to like the idea, so ‘‘ the two 
days ” gradually became a universal custom. 


| Before the introduction of the ‘‘ Sheluchim,”’ 


the Talmud tells us (‘ R. H.,’ 22), they had a 
more spectacular process of communication 
with the remoter centres of Jewish life. 
They used to light beacons and bonfires on the 
Mount of Olives. From neighbouring emin- 
ences men would {then wave to and fro 
long poles from which depended flaming 
eressets. Soon from every hill, from Olivet 
to Beth Boltin, there leapt a network of 
dancing fire. The reason why this dramatic 
mode of transmitting intelligence was dis- 
carded is not without interest. Under the 
name of Cutheans= Samarians (possibly 
another nom de guerre for the Romans: 
witness the story told in the Talmud, and 
corroborated by Josephus, about the pig 
they sold to the hapless Hebrews, as a sub- 
stitute for the lamb required for sacrifice), 
our Rakbins charge certain hostile people 
with tampering -with their signalmen, and 
with other mischievous tricks of an identical 
sort, by which their religious practices were 
grossly hampered. 

Our New Year is sometimes designated 
by the “ Payetanim,” or hymnists, as “ the 
Feast of Trumpets.’”’ What Capt. Conder 
may have had in his mind was the various 
viands kept piping hot in the refectory of 
the Court for the various “‘ runners ” engaged 
in the sacred duties aforesaid. The “glass” 
mentioned by Conder must have been the 
‘* class lamp ”’ used by the searching parties. 
Only the naked eye was permissible. The 
Talmud (‘ R. H.,’ 22) relates that when the 
witnesses were brought before Rabban 
Gamaliel they were confronted with a series 
of diagrams of the moon, which usually hung 
on the walls of his study. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 





CLOCKMAKERS IN Briston (11S. viii. 290). 
—Bartley & Eggert carried on business 
as ‘‘clock and watch makers” in Bristol 
from 1810 to 1814 at Nicholas Street (now 
St. Nicholas Street), close to the church of 
that name and Bristol Bridge. In 1815 they 
appear to have dissolved partnership, or 
possibly Eggert died about that time, for 
from 1816 to 1850 and later Mark Bartley 
was in business alone, in the same place and 
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at other addresses, from 1847 having two 
shops in the city. Besides Mark Bartley, 
from 1825 to 1850 and later one Andrew 
Bartley (probably a son) was in business as a 
clockmaker at 17, Merchant Street, Bristol. 
If M.A. wishes further information, I shall 
be happy to send it. 
Joun E. Pritrcuarp, F.S.A. 
22, St. John’s Road, Clifton. 
[Mr. E. T. Morean also thanked for reply.] 


ALMSHOUSES NEAR THE STRAND, c. 1820 
(11 8. vii. 180, 236, 315, 417).—I missed 
seeing ‘N. & Q.’ for some months, and have 
only lately read the replies to my query about 
some almshouses near the Strand. I feel 
some doubt whether the almshouses to 
which I refer can be those of St. Clement 
Danes for the following reason. The Rev. 
Henry Vallance, brother to my _ great- 
grandmother, was master or chaplain to the 
almshouses in question. His nephew, my 
great-uncle, stayed with him there in 1821, 
when he was 11 years old. In after years 
he searched for the place, but could not find 
it. My description of it comes from the 
recollections of his widow, who only heard 
him speak of it, never herself seeing it. Had 
the building been standing so late as 1871, 
he should have had no difficulty in finding 
it. Mr. Vallance was also, I _ believe, 
Chaplain to the Ironmongers’ Company, and 
this may help to identify the almshouses. 

F. C. Batston. 


“TRAMWAYS” (11 S. viii. 168, 275, 308).— 
Since my last communication was written, 
a reference has been supplied to certain 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons 
of 1799, dealing with the procedure to be 
adopted in case of 
“any intended Application for Leave to bring in 
a Bill for the making of Ways or Roads usually 
called Railways or Dram Roads.” — ‘Commons’ 
Journals,’ liv. 664. 

It is reasonable to assume that the word 
“dram road” had already been in use 
(locally, at any rate) for some years. 


Q. V. 


CHECKENDON (11 S. viii. 232).—In the 
Oxford Archeological Society’s Proceedings 
(1893), pp. 1-47, there is a detailed and very 
valuable paper upon Checkendon, entitled 
‘ Notices, Manorial and Ecclesiastical, of the 
Parish of Checkendon,’ by Rev. M. T. Pear- 
man. This is as full an historical account 
of the parish as I believe exists. A Rental 
and Survey of the parish is in P.R.O., S.P. 
Domestic, Eliz., Ixxv., No. 91; and a con- 
veyance of the manor and advowson, 1416, 


will be found in Harl. MS. 54, I. 34. Various 
Court Rolls of Checkendon, from Henry V. 
to Henry VIII., are in P.R.O. For the 
wall-paintings which were discovered there 
see Soc. of Ant., Proc., xvii. 386; Building 
News, 1868, p. 708, and 1869, p. 261; 
Church Builder, 1869, No. xxxi., p. 95. 
A. I.. HUMPHREYS. 


THE Mitkwort 1N LITERATURE (ll S. 
viii. 188, 277).—Miss Pratt devotes some 
pages of ‘Flowering Plants, Grasses, and 
Ferns of Great Britain’ to the notice of 
Polygala, and mentions (vol. i. pp. 193, 194) 
that P. vulgaris was used decoratively in 
Rogation processions, and was referred to 
as “‘gang-flower’’ by Bishop Kennet and 
Gerarde. It is stated (p. 196) that a touch 
of the leaf of the P. venenata of Java is 
capable of causing violent sneezings and 
faintness. This might be added to the 
touch-me-not plants already enumerated in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ St. SwiTHIN. 


OcraGonaAL MeEeEtING-Hovsss (11 S. vii. 
27, 72, 173, 238, 417; viii. 298).—One of 
the most notable of these is the Regent’s 
Park Baptist Chapel, built by Sir Morton 
Peto on the site of the Diorama. Peto was 
allowed to erect the chapel upon the condi- 
tion that the character of the outside should 
not be altered, so as to keep the terrace of 
houses as uniform as possible. The original 
interior had been so constructed as to 
exhibit two dioramas. The spectators were 
seated on a movable stage, and after one 
diorama had been shown, the stage would be 
moved in order to view the second picture. 
As a boy I considered this to be a delightful 
part of the entertainment. 

The first minister of the chapel was 
the Rev. William Lendels, and during his 
ministry the place was filled to overflowing. 
The present minister is the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. Baptist. 


There is an octagonal meeting - house, 
known as The Octagon, in Middle Street, 
Taunton. It was used at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century as a Wesleyan chapel. 
The registers formerly kept there, which 
contain a signature of John Wesley, are 
now at Somerset House (Non-Parochial 
Registers, Somerset, 80, i., ii.). 

Sir JoHN Pratt, KNIGHT, GRANDSON OF 
Sm Hueu Pratt (11 S. viii. 289).—Sir John 
Platt of Godalming (baptized 22 Dec., 1649} 
married Rebecca, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Stringer, Knight, at Enfield; died 17 June, 





1705, and was buried at Wickham Skeith, 
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near Eye, Suffolk. He had the following 
children: John of Thurlow, Suffolk (bap- 
tized 22 March, 1674/5, at Godalming), 
married Theodora, daughter and _ coheiress 
of Joseph Finch of Westonhanger, Kent, 
and had three sons, John, Joseph, William, 
and four daughters, Rebecca, m. Thomas 
Hooke; Mary, m. the Rev. Christopher Law- 
son (d. without issue 1717); Elizabeth and 
Arabella, who died young. Further details 
can be found in Manning’s ‘ Surrey,’ vol. i. 
pp. 608 and 609. A. R. GRIDLEY. 


‘MEN, WOMEN, AND HeErRveEys” (11 S. 
viii. 250).—The authority for the attribu- 
tion of this saying to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu is Lady Louisa Stuart, who in the 
‘Introductory Anecdotes’ contributed by 
her to Lord Wharncliffe’s edition of ‘The 
Letters and Works,’ 3 vols., 1817, says of 
Lady Mary and Lord Hervey :— 

“Their intimacy did not always prevent her 

from laughing at him, as is proved by the well- 
known sentence, almost a proverb, ‘ that this world 
consisted of men, women, and Herveys,’ which was 
originally hers.” 
This passage will be found in vol. i. p. 67 
(not 64, as stated by Bartlett). In Mr. Moy 
Thomas’s edition, published by Bickers & 
Son, 2 vols., undated —but, I think, issued 
in 1860, and frequently reprinted—it occurs 
in vol. i. p. 95. 

Lady Louisa is a delightful writer, but her 
accuracy is not always to be depended on. 
At p. 2 of the ‘ Anecdotes’ she says that 
Pinkerton in his ‘ Walpoliana’ mentions 
that Horace Walpole told him that he had 
known Lady Mary Wortley Montagu from 
the very beginning of her life, having been 
her playfellow in his childhood, and she 
remarks that this could not have been the 
ease, as Lady Mary was the contemporary 
of his mother and his aunt, and at least 
seven-and-twenty when the former brought 
him into the world. What Walpole really 
said was that Lady Mary “ was a playfellow 
of a friend of mine when both were children ”’ 
—a very different thing (‘ Walpoliana,’ 2nd 
ed., vol. i. p. 3). W. F. Pripravux. 


“'TRAILBASTON ” (11 S. viii. 232, 292).— 
Justices of Trailbaston were originally 
appointed by Edward I., in the thirty- 
second year of his reign, 1303, to administer 





justice during his absence in the Scotch | 
' this holy and learned bishop Epiphanius in most 


and French wars. They were so called 


from the ‘‘baston,’” or staff, delivered to | 


them as the badge of their office, which was 


to make inquisitions throughout the king- | 


dom touching the extortions of officers, 


intrusions into other men’s lands, breaches 
of the peace, and other offences. 

The Bills preferred to the Justices of 
Trailbaston from Edward I. to Edward III. 
are amongst the Records of the Exchequer 
(Treasury of the Receipt Department), at the 
Public Record Office, Chancery Lane. 

I have not seen any recent article on this 
subject. E. A. FRy. 

227, Strand, W.C. 


ANCIENT Wit AND Humor (ll S. viii. 
289).—Your correspondent may like to know 
of the following book: ‘ Greek Wit: a Col- 
lection of Smart Sayings and Anecdotes,’ 
translated from Greek prose writers by 
F. A. Paley (Bell & Sons, 1881). 

Won. H. Pret. 


not make quite clear 
what he wants, but if he includes the 
contrast between medieval and modern 
humour he may consult Dr. George Neilson’s 
‘Caudatus Anglicus,’ reviewed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
8 S. x. 148, and printed also in Transactions 
of Glasgow Archeological Society, New 
Series, ii. 441. I think Dr. Neilson has also 
written separately on medieval humour. 
Wititi1amM GEORGE BLACK. 
Ramoyle, Glasgow. 


TRINCULO does 


PICTURES OF THE DEITY IN CHURCHES 
(11 S. vii. 450; viii. 34).—The sequel to 
the drastic action of the Bishop of Salamis 
in rending the painted door-cloth or veil 
is supplied by the ‘ Homily against Peril of 
Idolatry ’ thus, after quoting the passage 
transcribed at the second reference :— 

* And afterwards the same Epiphanius, sending 
another unpainted cloth, for that painted one 
which he had torn, to the said Patriarch, writeth 
thus: ‘I pray you, will the elders of that place 
to receive this cloth, which I have sent by this 
bearer, and command them that from henceforth 
no such painted cloths, contrary to our religion, 
be hanged in the Church of Christ. For it 
becometh your goodness rather to have this care, 
that you take away such scrupulosity ; which is 
unfitting for the Church of Christ, and offensive 
to the people committed to your charge.’ And 
this Epistle, as worthy to be read of many, did 
St. Jerome himself translate into the Latin 
tongue.” 

That the hermit of Bethlehem regarded 
the zealous bishop as a “‘ great divine” is 
clear from the next few sentences of the 
narrative :— 

* And, that ye may know that St. Jerome had 


high estimation, and therefore did translate this 
Epistle as a writing of authority, hear what 
a testimony the said St. Jerome giveth him in 
another place, in hi; treaty against the errors of 
John, Bishop of Jerusalem, where he hath these 
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words: ‘Thou hast Pope Epiphanius, which doth | Abridge, and Woodford Bridge. Skirting 


openly in his letters call thee an heretic. Surely 

thou art not to be preferred before him, neither 

for age nor learning. nor godliness of life, nor by 
the testimony of the whole world.’ ”’ 

Von Hase in his ‘ Handbuch der Protes- 
tantischen Polemik gegen die Rémisch- 
Katholische Kirche,’ ii. 345, says in a note 
that Epiphanius was Bishop of Constantia 
in Cyprus, wrote a treatise against heresies, 
and died a.p. 403. The dual name—Salamis 
and Constantia—is accounted for by Smith 
{‘ Diet. of Bible,’ s.v. ‘ Salamis’) thus :— 

“Salamis has rather an eminent position in 
Christian history. Constantine or his successor 
rebuilt it, and called it Constantia (‘ Salamis, 
que nune Constantia dicitur,’ Hieronym. ‘Philem.’), 
and, while it had this name, Epiphanius was one 
of its bishops.” 

Some IrisuH Famrty Hisrortss (11 S. vii. 
483; viii. 124, 173, 213).—Perhaps I may 
be permitted, without a suspicion of egotism 
and as, I trust, a not insignificant contribu- 
tion to Mr. MacArruvr’s list, to supply 
the following :— 

1. An Irish Sept. Being a History of the McGovern 
or MacGauran Clan. By Two of its Scions. 
Manchester: John Heywood, 1886 Printed 
privately. The two scions were my brother 
Mr. J. H. McGovern, A.R.I.B.A., and myself. 
A pamphlet of 24 pages. 

2. How One of the McGovern or MacGauran Clan 
won the Victoria Cross. With a Sketch of its 
Tribal History, Armorial Bearings, &c. By 
J. H. McGovern, F.L.A.8._ Liverpool: Daily 
Post Office, 1889. A pamphlet of 31 pages. 

3. Genealogy and Historical Notices of the Mac- 
Gauran or McGovern Clan. By J. H. McGovern, 
F.L.A.S. Liverpool: J. R. Williams & Co., 
1890. A pamphlet of 32 pages. 

J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Ropine oR Roorutne (11 S. viii. 270).— 
The origin of the name of the River Roding 
is discussed at 4 8. xii. 328, 375, 484; 5S. 
i. 39, v. ‘ Affebridge,’ although not conclu- | 
sively. It is a question whether the river 
gives its name to the locality, or vice versa. 
Rodington (Salop) is on the River Roden. | 
There is a Teutonic word rade, rode, roda, or | 
veut, meaning a “ clearing,’’ as in Rodden | 
(Somerset). And in Bavaria there is a 
market village named Roding. 

Tom JONES. 


According to Bosworth’s ‘ Essex Past and 
Present ’ the eight adjacent parishes called 
“The Roothings”’ probably derive their 
names from the ings, or meadows, beside 
the River Roding. 

This river takes its rise in Easton Park, 


Wanstead Park, it flows through Ilford, 
entering the Thames at Barking Creek. 

An old form of spelling the name was 
“Rhoden” or ‘‘ Roden.” <A_ street at 
Ilford is called Roden Street. 

G: H. W. 


High Roothing, Aythorp Roothing, Ber- 
ners Roothing, Leaden Roothing, Margaret 
Roothing, White Roothing: from the 
River Roden, or the Saxon rode (a cross) and 
ing (a pasture), from a cross on a common 
or meadow land. 

The above all appear to be in the Hundred 
of Dunmow in Essex. There are deep 
valleys in places, and through streams in 
some of these the Roden and Chelmer take 
their rise: hence the probable origin of the 
word ‘‘ Roothing.”” Wuiu1aAm H. REEVE. 


* Ask ”?=Tart (11S. viii. 126, 194, 295).— 
When the Cornish farmer spoke of “ the esk,”’ 
he was referring to the affection more gene- 
rally known as the ‘husk,’ “ hoose,” or 
‘*hoast ”’ (see the ‘ N.E.D.,’ vol. v. p. 475), 
for which a remedy known as “ Huskolein ” 
is extensively advertised. A leaflet on the 
subject was recently issued by the Irish 
Department of Agriculture, in which it is 
explained that “‘ husk ” is a parasitic disease, 
/caused by threadlike worms in the wind- 
| pipe, which attacks calves, and sometimes 
lambs :— 

“The chief symptom is a hard, husky cough, 
which is usually noticeable in August, September, 
and October, and results from calves grazing during 
the autumn on strong, wet, marshy, or undrained 
land.” 

The word, in the form “husk,” is given 
in vol. iii. p. 293 of the ‘E.D.D.,’ and as 
“hose” on p. 241. The species of worm 
which gives rise to “husk” is known, I 
believe, as Strongylus micrarus. 

A. C. C. 


The term ‘“ esk,’”’ quoted by YGREC as 
meaning “tightness on the breath,” is 
evidently equivalent to the Worcestershire 
term ‘‘ husk,’”? commonly used for a hoarse 
cough in young stork. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


THe Wreck OF THE RoyAL GEORGE 
(11 S. vi. 110, 176, 374, 436, 496 ; vii. 36, 77, 
113, 158, 195, 276, 297. 353, 515).—In the 
‘Return of Outdoor Memorials’ issued by 
the L.C.C. it is stated that the capital of 
the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square is 
cast from bronze recovered from the above 








near Dunmow, and passes through Ongar, 


wreck. J. ARDAGH. 
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QvuaritcH MSS. (11 S. viii. 207).—See 


‘The Napper Family Register, edited by ore 
Gillow: extracts from the folio commonplace book 
of Edmund Na pper, Esq., of the Manor-house, 
Holywell, Oxford, now in the library of the editor.” 
—Catholie Record Society, 1905, i. 133-7. 


H. I. A. 


WHISTLING OysTER (11 S. viti. 208, 237). 
—wWithin the State of Maine, right in the 
heart of rustic New England Yankeedom, 
on the Atlantic coast -line, at the fishing 
village of Ogunguit, fast becoming fashion- 
able, the tea-drinker may note a ‘‘ Whistling 
Oyster ’’ Tea Garden, termed so, its owner 
recently proclaimed, through her once 

happening upon a house of refreshment 
bearing that name nestling in a secluded 
South of England lane, which formed one 
of the paths believed to have been well 
tramped by the feet of Canterbury pilgrims 
of old. J. G. CUPPLEs. 

Ogunguit, Maine. 


ORIGIN OF Rimes WANTED: ‘ THE BONNY 
Brown Bow.’ Sone (11 S. viii. 170, 274).— 
A version of this song is printed with the 
music in Mr. C. J. “Sharp’s * Folk-Songs 
from Somerset,’ Fifth Series (Simpkin & Co.), 
and also in the same collector’s ‘ Folk-Songs 
for Schools’ (Novello). In the notes to 
the song at the first-mentioned reference 
the editor remarks that he has collected 
versions at several places n Somerset, and 
also at Hamstreet in Kent. Chappell prints 
a version in ‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time’ (p. 745), 
Bell’s ‘Songs of the Peasantry of England.’ 
In Mr. Sharp’s version the final sequence is 
clouds, ocean, sea, river, well, butt, tub, 
hogshead, keg, gallon, quart, pint, nipperkin, 
brown bowl]; but a good singer, we are told, 
“proud of his memory,” and, one would 
suggest, his wind, will sometimes lengthen 
the song by halving all the drink-measures— 
half-butt, half-tub, and so on. 

P. Lucas. 


‘* MARRIAGE’ AS SURNAME (11 S. viii. 
287).—I take this to be from Marish= 
Marsh. I see that Mr. Bardsley sets down 
the riage as being the same as ridge in Cole- 
ridge and the like (‘ Dictionary of English 
and Welsh Surnames’). He shows that 
Stephen Marridge espoused Susanna Brown- 
ing in 1709, as is recorded in the register of 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell. The name has 
been brought before modern eyes by the 
fact that a beautiful book on ‘ The Sculptures 
of Chartres Cathedral’ is due to Margaret 
and Ernest Marriage. If f remember rightly. 


and two more appear in| 








Edmund Garrett, who rose to journalistic 
fame in South Africa, and attained the honour 
of a volume of biography, had a Miss 
Marriage to wife; indeed, I believe she was 
of the family of the authors mentioned above. 
Miss Ellen Marriage is just now challenging 
criticism with ‘ Lost T]lusions,’ a translation 
from Honoré de Balzac. Sr. SwiTHIN. 


I do not think Marriage as a surname is 
at alluncommon. I find six persons of the 
name in the Commercial Section of the current 
‘ Post Office London Directory.’ 

Won. H. PEET. 


This surname still exists, as the ‘ London 
Directory ’ shows. Crcit CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzum Club. 


HEART-BURIAL IN NICHES IN CHURCH 
Watts (11-8. viii. 289).— Arch. Cant., 
vol. v., has an article on the Heart-Shrine 
in Leybourne Church :— 

‘“*We may lay it down for certain, that the body 
from which the heart was taken was buried else- 
where than at Leybourne, otherwise there would 
have been no separation of its parts...... The hearts 
of some of the most anteetied Crusaders were 
frequently sent home to be enshrined in their own 
manorial church, or in some monastery which they 
had founded or endowed.” 

There is a heart-shrine at Brabourne, near 
Ashford, Kent, supposed to have contained 
the heart of Balliol, founder of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, whose body was interred near 
the high altar of Newby ae near Dum- 
fries. . J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


In Buckland Church, Berks, there is a 
triangular aumbry in the north wall of the 
chancel, containing the heart of William 
Holecot of Burcote. Date, 1570. For further 
description see ‘Murray’s Guide to Berk- 
shire.’ G. T. PILCHER. 


If I remember rightly, there is one of these 
in the quire of the Cistercian Abbey Dore, 
Herefordshire. A. R. BayLeEy. 


THROWING A Hat into A Hovss (11 S. 
viii. 288).—I do not think this was anything 
more than an intimation to the good lady 
at home and the family in general that the 
head of the house had returned. I know 
that it was done at a village near Derby 
when I was a boy. My father often sent 
his men on journeys which took two or 
three days to execute. One man in par- 
ticular, as soon as he got back with his 
team, before putting them up, would say, 
“Ah mun gist goo whoam an’ throw ma 
hat in an’ Jet °em know Awm whoam, an’ 
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then—’” Others did the same, but this 
particular man lived quite close to my home, 
so that I could the more easily notice his 
doing it when [I ran out to ses the horses 
come home. The same men, when they had 
words which led to blows, would first dash 
their caps—all of them wore billycocks— 
on the ground, and then off with their coats. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Southfield, Worksop. 


GAS AS A STREET-NAME (11 S. viii. 290).— 
There is a Gas Street in Bolton, in which 
part of the gas works serving the town is 
situated. This street was formed after it 
was decided to build the works there. There 
are also a Gas Street in Oldham and War- 
rington, and a Gas Works Street in Hudders- 
field. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


A short thoroughfare at Leamington Spa 
is named Gas Street. It contains the gas 
works and eight or nine dwellings, and was 
constructed about half a century ago. At 
Reading there is a Gas Lane, in which the 
gas works are situated; and at Oxford a 
Gas Street. Wn. JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


There are two Gas Streets in a Directory 
of Manchester for 1885 which I have, but 
in the Directory of to-day only one is men- 
tioned—a small street off King Street, 
near the centre of the city. There is also 
a Gas Street at Radcliffe, six miles north 
of Manchester. This last street is, I think, 
close to the works of the Radcliffe and 
Pilkington Gas aoa “a 


Mr. DENNIS AND ‘ THE Conscious LOVERS’ 
{11 8S. viii. 288)—For Benjamin Victor 
(d. 1778), theatrical manager and writer, 
who began life as a barber “within the 
liberties of Drury Lane,” see ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
Iviii. 302. He defended, in ‘An Epistle 
to Sir Richard Steele’ (two editions, 1722), 
Steele’s play of ‘The Conscious Lovers’ 
against the attacks of John Dennis. 

A. R. BAyLey. 


“'TRaNsEPT”? (11 S. viii. 287).—No 
medieval Latin transeptum or transseptum 
occurs in Ducange’s ‘ Glossarium Mediz et 
Infime Latinitatis,’ although Darmesteter- 
Hatzfeld-Thomas in their ‘ Dictionnaire 
général de la Langue frangaise ’ (1895-1900) 
recognize the French transept as ‘“‘ emprunté 
de langl. transept, qui est le bas lat. trans- 
septum,” literally, ‘‘ enceinte transversale,” a 
new term admitted, not before 1878, among 


H. PINCHBECK. 


| the words of the ‘Dictionnaire de l’Aca- 
| démie frangaise.’ The proper architectural 
| equivalent of Engl. and French transept in 
German is Querhaus or Querschiff, “ einer 
Kirche, wodurch sie die Kreuzform erhialt ”’ 
(cf. H. Otte’s ‘ Archiologisches Wérterbuch,’ 
8vo, Leipz., 1857, pp. 268). But Transept 
has also been adopted from French and 
English in German as a technical term of 
the same meaning. In Italian it is rendered 
by navata laterale; in Spanish by nave 
transversal, crucero; in Portuguese by 
cruzeiro de igreja (t.e., cross of a church). 
H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Ratpx Berisy (11 8. viii. 290). — Mac- 
kenzie, in his ‘ History of Newcastle,’ p. 582, 
says :— 

ee Another [son], named William [Beilby], ac- 
quired a knowledge of enamelling....His enamels 
upon glass at Newcastle were most exquisitely 
beautiful, and justly excited the admiration of 
all the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood.” 

Thomas Bewick, in his ‘ Autobiography,’ 
wrote of Ralph Beilby that 
‘“‘ he also undertook the engraving of arms, crests, 
and cyphers on silver, and nearly every kind of 
job from the silversmiths; also engraving bills 
of exchange, bank-notes, invoices, account-heads, 
and cards. These last he executed as well as did 
most of the engravers of the time, but what he 
excelled in was ornamental silver engraving. In 
this, as far as I am able to judge, he was one of 
the best in the kingdom.” 

Richard Welford, in his ‘Men of Mark 
*twixt Tyne and Tweed,’ 1895, i. 227, says 
that 
‘** Richard, the eldest son [of William Beilby], 
had served an apprenticeship to a die-sinker, or 
seal engraver, at Birmingham; William, the 
second son, had learned enamelling and painting 
at the same place; Ralph, who was a skilful 
musician, had been brought up to his father’s 
trade of a silversmith and jeweller, and had ac- 
quired the art of seal-cutting from Richard.” 

If Mr. QuaRRELL has any paintings on 
glass by a Beilby, they are probably the 
work of William, not of his brother Ralph 
Beilby. BROwWNMOOR. 


“THE Five Wounps” (11 S. viii. 107, 
176, 217, 236).—The Passionswappen noted 
on p. 177 impel reference to Miss Underhill’s 
fine article ‘The Fountain of Life: an 
Iconographical Study,’ in The Burlington 
Magazine, 1910, vol. xvii. pp. 99-109. The 
group of pictures therein set out and 
described represents the whole Catholic 
dogma of Grace. A far less fortunate 
attempt appears in the vestibule of the 
principal Ritualistic church here, where 
the horizontal bar of a cross is labelled 
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‘* Grace,” and is fed by blood from the Five 
Wounds; this blood flows down the long 
red upright of the cross to its base, to which 
are attached seven common faucets, each 
marked as one of the seven sacraments. 
There is a vast contrast between such an 
emblem as a faucet and the heart which 
each penitent sinner, in Miss Underhill’s 
pictures, holds up to catch some of the 
redeeming blood. Can any prototype be 
suggested for the cruder representation ? 
RocKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


MarkKYATE (11 S. viii. 188, 253).—As a 
gloss on the word yate=gate it may be of 
interest to note that the east window of 
Long Buckby Church, Northamptonshire, 
contains a shield of arms bearing the canting 
charge of three gates. This refers to the 
late Rev. Canon C. A. Yate, Vicar of Long 
Buckby 1856-79. Joun T. PAGE. 


** MisTER ”’ AS A SURNAME (11 S. viii. 209, 
278).—The following excerpts are at the 
references given :— 

Gentleman’s Magazine, July, 1797. Ecclesiastical 
Preferments. Rev. Samuel Wright Mister, M.A., 
Little Rollright living, co. Oxford. 

Ibid., November, 1805. Marriages. Nov. 19, at 
Worcester, the Rev. Sam Mister, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John’s College. Oxford, to the only daughter 
of the late Lieut.-Col. De La Motte, of Batsford, 
co. Gloue. 

Annual Register, 1841, 342-52. Contains a full 
account of the trial and conviction of Josiah 
Misters, on 23 March, 1841, for wounding one 
Mackreth at ‘‘ The Angel Inn,” Ludlow, Salop, on 
20 August, 1840. 

W. B. H. 





Hotes on Books. 


Anthony Trollope: his Work, Associates, and 
Literary Originals. By T. H. 8. Escott. (John 
Lane.) 


Mr. Escotr approached the task of writing an 
account of Anthony Trollope’s life and work with 
some unusual advantages. Not only was he well 
acquainted with the subject of the biography, and 
with many of his friends and associates, but he had 
been supplied by Trollope himself with a number 
of important particulars directly intended for the 
use to which they have here been put. 

Trollope is presented in these pages as a some- 
what remote, a somewhat elusive figure—an effect 
perhaps of the absence of letters, and the almost 
equal absence of direct quotations from his conver- 
sation or private opinions. We see him in relation 
to his mother, in relation to his official work, in 
relation to his books, but some last touch of actuality 
is wanting to make this portrait live— painstaking, 
detailed, and interesting though it be. No very 
thoroughgoing criticism of the novels is attempted, 





but the plots of several of them are given in a full 
outline, and we must confess that we regretted this, 
as distracting one’s attention from their author 
without any compensating advantage. 

The best parts of the book, on the whole, are 
those which describe Trollope’s activities as a 
Post-Office official, and give examples of the way in 
which he gathered the materials he employed in 
his writings. His observation was scientific in its 
accuracy and range, as also in its rapid, practised 
estimation of detail. His position in life brought 
him into contact with a great number and variety of 
his fellow-creatures, whom he often saw on special 
occasions, favourable for making mental notes of 
peculiarities. Besides this he evidently possessed the 
temperament which evokes genuine self-expression 
from other people, whether in the way of liking or 
disliking. And he had, both in dealing with prac- 
tical affairs and in literary construction, all the 
advantages which can be derived from an unbending 
adherence to tradition—from a strong feeling for 
the framework, the articulation, so to put it, of 
society as distinct from its more fluid and ostensibly 
more vital constituents. 

Mr. Escott has a good deal that is particularly 
welcome to tell us of Trollope as a sportsman, and of 
Trollope as surveyor, administrator, and traveller, 
and again of Trollope as a politician, giving not only 
general description, but pleasant instances of his 
achievements. Thus to take one small example, be 
tells how it was Trollope who reported on the useful- 
ness of roadside letter-boxes as employed in France, 
and advised their introduction in England. His 
suggestion was experimented with in Jersey, where, 
on a spot chosen by him at St. Heliers, the first pillar- 
box was set up in 1853. 

The life is followed by an excellent bibliography 
of first editions, compiled by Margaret Lavington, 
with notes drawn from Trollope’s autobiography 
and from information supplied by his son. There 
is added a list of biographical articles on Anthony 
Trollope from Poole’s ‘ Index’. 


A_ Plea for the Study of the Classics. By Alex. 
Leeper, LL.D. (Melbourne, Melville & Mullen.) 
WE are glad to have this Inaugural Lecture of the 
Classical Association of Victoria, delivered by Dr. 
Leeper as the first President. He brings forward 
for his view many authorities. The late James 
Adam supplies the arguments familiar to believers 
in a liberal education, while the man in the street 
who seeks the means to get on in a financial sense 
is confronted with American professors and Ger- 
man men of science. They are surely up-to-date, 
and they recognize in Latin an instrument which 
improves school discipline, and gives elder students 
eo of expression in their own language un- 
nown to their non-classical competitors. The 
world of science to-day loses much of its due effect 
because its practitioners seldom write clearly and 
logically. The world of letters is full of idle 
verbosity and untidy thinking. defects which would 
he sensibly reduced by a training in Latin prose. 
In the world of business lucidity and precision are 
equally valuable, and we are not surprised to find 
an appointment in one of the largest Manchester 
firms given to a man who knew no bookkeeping, 

but was a good Greek scholar. 

The curse of the classics is pedantry; but Dr. 
Leeper has nothing of that; his discourse is easy 
in style, and, though unrevised, in no way lacks 
clearness. 
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WE have before us half-a-dozen of the new 
numbers of Messrs. Jack’s ‘‘ People’s Books.”’ 
One or two of them count among the best of the 
series. We should put at the head of this par- 
ticular handful Mr. J. A. Hill’s Spiritualism. It 
is richer in matter than in words, and the words 
are simple, straightforward, and clear—both good 
points in work of this order. The case for 
Spiritualism is put fairly, and the stories which 
illustrate it are well chosen and numerous. The 
history of this long and obstinate search into the 
world beyond our ken is told in a slight, but for 
its purpose sufficient outline. Another excellent 
little volume is Prof. Herford’s Goethe, the more 
to be praised because the task of writing a brief 
life, much more a brief general criticism, of Goethe 
is a singularly ungrateful one. Of few poets, it 
would seem, does one find oneself more constantly 
revising one’s judgment ; yet to do this fruitfully 
one must certainly begin with an attitude of 
sympathy and admiration, and, if it falls to one 
to introduce other people to him for the first 
time, induce them also to begin so. But to write 
in that sense without redundance or ambiguity 
is a difficult matter for one who has gone through 
the gamut of changes with regard to his estimate 
of the poet. Dr. Herford seems to us to have 
grappled with the difficulty admirably. We do 
not understand on what principle some of the 
verses quoted are translated, some left in German. 
For Mr. Lindsay’s Kant, again, we have almost 
nothing but praise. We would merely have 
wished that the chapter on ‘ The Idea of Criticism ’ 
had been expanded—even at the expense of the 
rest; for, while we think it is impossible to 
convey, within these few pages and to the kind 
of reader for whom these books are intended, 
any satisfactory idea of the content of Kant’s 
philosophy, that which differentiates it from 
former philosophies seems both more capable of 
quite easy popular treatment, and, provided 
it is done at sufficient length, more likely to fix 
itself in the reader’s mind. The Crusades, by 
Mr. M. M. C. Calthrop, is another good piece of 
work, though, in common with every other 
popular account of the Crusades that we have 
come across, it is overloaded with minute detail, 
and drags rather heavily after the romantic 
exploits of the first three Crusades are done with. 
To beginners some kind of chart or table of dates 
and events would probably have been welcome. 
Mr. S. L. Bensusan’s book on Coleridge is an 
inadequate study, in which too much space is 
occupied by lamentation over the poet’s defects, 
and too little by facts. It is surely a pity to 
ignore him altogether as a metaphysician; and, 
again, a pity, at this time of day, to offer such 
almost childishly shallow remarks about his 
poetry as we find here. Mr. C. W. Valentine’s 
treatise on The Experimental Psychology of 
Beauty deals with a subject that is at once obscure 
and fascinating. It is chiefly—and we like it 
greatly the better for that—a record of experi- 
ments. The chapters on ‘ Beauty of Form’ and 
‘Beauty of Balance and Symmetry’ struck us 
as the best part of the book. 


Mrs. Frances Rosz-Trovp sends us the fol- 
wing :— 

“May I call the attention of your readers to the 
fact that the volume which is now advertised as 
about to be published is not my book, * Ottery 


lo 





St. Mary: its Manor and Church,’ which was 
mentioned in several publications last spring, but 
an Lm different volume with a similar title ? 

“It will be some time before my book can be 
issued, as the material contained in over three 
hundred unpublished documents must be carefull 
considered, especially as some of these throw fres 
light on vexed questions of manor customs and land 
tenure. This work cannot be satisfactorily accom- 
plished in a moment, so I am compelled to postpone 
its publication a little longer.’’ 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Messrs. BrowNE & Browns, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, send us a Catalogue (No. 107) of 1,160 items, 
some of which are decidedly attractive. Thus they 
have George Wither’s ‘Collection of Emblems, 
Ancient and Moderne: Quickened with Metricall 
Illustrations, both Morall and Divine, and disposed 
into Lotteries,’ 1635, having the frontispiece by 
Will Marshall, with the ‘‘ preposition” and Payne’s 
portrait of the author, 30/. For 40/. they offer a 
complete set of the Waverley Novels—74 volumes in 
all, and all first editions with the exception of 
‘Waverley,’ which is asecond edition. A black- 
letter folio containing ‘ Actes made at a Parliament, 
begun and holden at Westminster the 2lst day of 
October, in the second and third year of the reign 
of our Lorde and Lady Philip and Mary,’ is to be: 
had for 4/. 4s., and for the same price there is 
a similar folio of the Acts made ‘Anno XXI. 
Henrici Octavi.’ A particularly good item is a 
copy of George Fox’s ‘A Battle-Door for Teachers 
and Professors to Learn Singular and Plural’ in the 
tirst edition—the full collation of 57 sheets on 114 
leaves, having the leaf of Errata and the additional 
slip correcting errors later discovered, as well as 
yet another Ng pasted on the verso of the last 
leaf, signed G. F., and relating to the Pope’s pride 
in using ‘‘ You to one ’—1660, 15/. We may also 
mention Surtees’s ‘Durham,’ in 5 vols., 1816-52, 

.; ‘Les Cris de Paris,’ 44 coloured lithographs 
by Delpech after Vernet, c. 1810, 107. ; Ackermann’s. 
‘ History of the University of Cambridge,’ 2 vols., 
with the coloured plates, 1815, 25/. ; a first edition 
of Jarvis’s translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ with the- 
series of plates by Vandergucht after Vanderbank, 
1742, and a copy of Shelton’s translation of the 
same work, 1652, both 41. 4s.; Lilford’s ‘Coloured 
Figures of the Birds of the British Islands,’ 7 vols., 
containing 421 plates, 60/.;and ‘ The Remembrancer, 
or Impartial Repository of Public Events,’ from 
1775 to 1782, with an additional volume of Prior 
Documents, making 15 vols. in all, illustrated with 
maps and plans, and covering the whole of the 
American War, 30/. 


Messrs. MAGGs have sent us their Catalogue 
No. 308—a list of rare books, in which the most 
considerable item is a manuscript Bible in French. 
This is fifteenth-century work, in gothic letters, 
on 771 leaves of vellum, bound in 3 vols. It 
has 197 large miniatures, 202 large ornamental 
initials, as well as other decorations and fine 
borders, of which the four illustrations given in 
the Catalogue are, in themselves, enough to attest 
the unusual beauty and interest. The text is the 
“des Moulins ”’ version from the Latin, dating 
from the end of the thirteenth century. The 
price asked for this work is 3,5001. There are 
several other MSS. offered here, much inferior 
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in price, but scarcely inferior in interest: thus 
there is Chaucer’s ‘ Tractatus Astrolabii,’ the 
work of a fifteenth-century English scribe (1417- 
1433), a copy which is inscribed on the first 
page ‘Codex iste attinet magistro Willielmo 
Mason in utroque Jure Do.,”’ in a fifteenth-century 
hand, and which belonged later to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, who has inserted a note to the effect that 
it was given him by Robert Abbdy, 105/. Another 
fifteenth-century French work of unusual attrac- 
tiveness is a small illuminated MS., on 11 leaves 
of vellum (2 7/16 in.x2in.), of the ‘ Officium 
Sancte Crucis,’ which from its inscription ‘* Exi- 
guum Munus Cum det tibi pauper amicus, Accipito 
placide,”’ is thought to have been a present from 
the scribe of the convent to a pupil who was 
leaving. This book, small as it is, contains 
7 miniatures, each full page, and it is enclosed 
in a morocco case inlaid with jewels by Sangorski 
& Sutcliffe, 1251. Of two beautiful ‘ Hore,’ also 
fifteenth-century work, the more interesting is by 
a Flemish scribe, and has 14 very small and un- 
usually fine miniatures, 185/. The following, 
among many others, are also worth notice: a 
fifteenth-century ‘‘ Eusebius Pamphilus: ‘ De 
Evangelica Preparatione,’ Latinum ex Greco 
traducta per Georgium Trapezuntium,” Italian 
script in roman letters, 72/. 10s.; a * Hugo of 
St. Victor’ of the thirteenth century, in gothic 
letters with five fine illuminated initials, 631. ; 
and a thirteenth-century ‘ Testamentum Novum 
Latinum.’ by a German scribe, in gothic cha- 
racter, in which the decorations show some- 
thing of Byzantine influence, 751. Nor must we 
omit a curious English medical MS. of the four- 
teenth century, done in gothic letters, having 
illuminated initials, and comprising seven separate 
treatises, 841. For 1601. is offered a ‘ Psalteria 
Horas Canonicas Catare,’ printed in gothic cha- 
racters in red and black upon vellum—a unique 
production, it appears, which bears as colophon, 
“‘Completum est in Oppido Delphensi per me 
Cornelium Henrici Calcotipum, anno 1530.” 
The Catalogue gives a long and unusually inter- 
esting collection of Dickens items, worth a sepa- 
rate study; a good copy of the first edition of 
Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ 1603, 751. ; a first edition of 
Lewis Carroll’s ‘ Through the Looking- Glass,’ with 
27 of the original proofs of the illustrations having 
onthem Tenniel’s autograph corrections and direc- 
tions to the engraver, together with three of 
Tenniel’s letters, 1872, 125/.; and a copy of 
Matthew Arnold’s prize poem ‘ Alaric at Rome,’ 
1840, 651. 


Messrs. E. ParsoNs send us an unusually 
interesting Catalogue, delightfully illustrated, in 
which are described many books formerly in the 
Huth Library. A very notable example is ‘ Le 
Livre de I’Ecclésiaste [et Le Cantique du Roy 
Salomon] de la main d’Esther Anglois, Francoise,’ 
a book already well known to collectors as one of 
the finest works of this calligraphist, executed 
apparently for Madame de Rohan. This is in a 
binding by Clovis Eve, and is offered for 2651. 
We may mention next a Catalogue by Frank 
Newbolt of Frank Brangwyn’s Etched Work, 
having four original etchings and 46 facsimiles 
of etchings and drawings, 1908, 231. The 
‘‘editio prima” of the ‘ Chronicon Nuremberg- 
ense ’—a good copy—is offered for 26 guineas. 
A very attractive item, of which the price is 
55 guineas, is Reinhard’s ‘ Collection de Costumes 














Suisses des XXII. Cantons,’ being 46 coloured 
aquatint plates of figures, with backgrounds cha- 
racteristic of the several cantons: Birmann et 
Huber, 4 Basle, 1819. From the Huth Library 
again come Etterlyn’s ‘ Kronica von der Loblichen 
Eydtgnoschaft....’ ‘in der loblichen statt Basel 
von Michael Furtter Getruckt,”’ in large gothic 
block letters with 27 fine woodcuts (1507, 55 
guineas); Sigismondo Fanti’s ‘Triompho di 
Fortuna,’ ‘‘ Impresso in la inclita Citta di Venegia 
per Agostin da Portese ’’—a book on fortune-telling, 
engraved almost throughout on wood, and con- 
taining a great number of portraits in the cuts 
(1527, 55 guineas), and the story of Fierabras 
the giant ‘‘ newlich ausz Frantzésicher sprach in 
Teusch gebracht,’’ printed by Rodler ‘* zu Siemern”’ 
(1533, 50 guineas). There is the Huth copy, too— 
offered for 105l.—of the ‘ Heldenbuch,’ a collection 
of old German poetry, of which this, printed at 
Hagenau in 1509, would appear to be the third 
edition. A very beautiful ‘ Hore,’ a _ late 
fifteenth-century French MS., containing 34 large 
miniatures and much other fine decoration, and 
thought to have belonged to Marie de Médicis, is 
offered for 4751. An interesting item is a collec- 
tion of 330 original drawings in Indian ink and 
water-colour, by William Farington (Commander 
in the Royal Navy), of boats, ships, and other 
craft of all nations (1809, 401.). Nor must we 
omit to mention a complete set of Turner’s ‘ Liber 
Studiorum,’ to be had for 60 guineas. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for. 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


EpIroRiaL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chance~y 
Lane, E.C. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
a in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to booed the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

CorRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 291, col. 2, s.v. ‘ Pan- 
thera,’ for YVY3¥N OM read WyyA ON. 

Mr. Frevpine - Hay thanks T. 8S. O. for his 
answer at p. 318, and has no doubt the quotation 
is what he was seeking. 

Vera is much obliged to Mr. A. R. Baytzy for 
answer to query. 

Mr. Burton GREEN.—Forwarded. 
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